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ture of the Enfance de Sixte Quinte, by thcsame, 
is the portrait of Teresina. In the Improvisateur 
JVapolitain, by Robert, the woman sitting at the 
feet of the singer, and holding a child, is Tere- 
sina. It is she also, who is represented in the 
dancing woman who precedes the car, in Robert's 
famous work, the Retour de la fete de la Madone 
de I'arc. h. 



JOHN CONSTABLE. 
The quiet and isolated life of a genuine land- 
scape-painter has seldom been more consistently 
illustrated than in the memoirs of John Consta- 
ble. His letters, collected and arranged by his 
friend Leslie, open to our view an existence 
' ideal in spirit, and the more remarkable from 
the absolute contrast it affords to the frivolous, 
■ versatile and bustling social atmosphere in 
which it was chiefly passed. Indeed it may be 
: said to embody the most natural and character- 
■', istic phase of English life — the rural sentiment, 
I if we may so call it — for to Constable this was 
: the inspiration and the central light of experi- 
ence. He first rises to the imagination as " the 
handsome miller " of a highly-cultivated and 
picturesque district in Suffolk ; and, since Ten- 
nyson's charming poem of the " Miller's Daugh- 
ter," a romantic association easily attaches itself 
to that location. To the young artist, however, 
it was actually a better initiation to his future 
! pursuit than might readily be supposed. Two 
' phases of nature, or rather the aspects of two 
" of her least appreciated phenomena, were richly 
unfolded to Ms observant eye — the wind and 
: sky— and to his early and habitual study of 
these may be ascribed the singular truthfulness 
of his delineation, and the loyal manner in which 
he adhered, through life, to the facts of scenery. 
It seems to us that the process by which he ar- 
rived at what may be called the original ele- 
ments of his art, is identical with that of Words- 
worth in poetry ; and his admiration of the bard 
arose not more from just perception than from 
the possession of a like indiosyncrasy. They 
resemble each other in discovering beauty and 
interest in the humblest and most familiar ob- 
jects ; and in an unswerving faith in the essen- 
tial charm of nature under every guise. Thus 
the very names of Constable's best pictures 
evince a bold simplicity of taste akin to that 
which at first brought ridicule and afterwards 
homage to the venerated poet. A mill with its 
usual natural accessories continued a favorite 
subject with the painter to the last; and he 
sorely grieved when a fire destroyed the first 
specimen that his pencil immortalized. A 
harvest field, a village church, a ford, a pier, 
a heath, a wain — scenes exhibited to his eye in 
boyhood, and to the daily vision of farmers, 
sportsmen, and country-gentlemen — were those 
to which his sympathies habitually clung. No 
compliment seems ever to have delighted him 
more than the remark of a stranger, in the Suf- 
folk coach, " This is Constable's county." His 
custom was to pass weeks in the fields, and 
sketch clouds, trees, uplands — whatever object 
or scene could be rendered picturesque on can- 
vass ; to gather herbs, mosses, colored earth, 
feathers, and lichens, and imitate their hues 
exactly. So intent was he at times in sketching, 
that field mice would creep unalarmcd into his 
pockets. But perhaps the natural beauties that 
most strongly attracted him were evanescent ; — 
the sweep of a cloud, the gathering of a tem- 



pest, the effect of wind on cornfields, woods and 
streams, and, above all, the play of light and 
shade. So truly were these depicted, that 
Fuseli declared he often was disposed to call for 
his coat and umbrella before one of Constable's 
landscapes representing a transition state of the 
elements. If there be a single genuine pontic 
instinct in the English mind, it is that which 
allies them to country-life. The poets of that 
nation have never been excelled either in rural 
description or in conveying the sentiment to 
which such tastes give birth. AYhat we recog- 
nize in Constable is the artistic development of 
this national trait. We perceive at a glance 
that he was " native here and to the manor 
born." There is an utter absence of exaggera- 
tion — at least in the still-life of his pictures — 
while no one can mistake the latitude of his 
atmospheres. They are not American nor Euro- 
pean, but thoroughly English. A great source of 
his aptitude was a remarkable local attachment. 
He not only saw distinctly the minute features 
of a limited scene or a characteristic group of 
objects, but he loved them. He had the fond- 
ness for certain rural spots which Lamb con- 
fessed for particular Metropolitan haunts ; and, 
therefore, it was not necessary for him, in order 
to paint with feeling, to combine scattered beau- 
ties, as is the case with less individual limners, 
nor to borrow or invent accessories to set off his 
chosen subject — but only to elicit, by patient 
attention, such favorable moments and incidents 
as were best fitted to exhibit it to advantage. 
In this way, few painters have done more to 
suggest tho infinite natural resources of their 
art. Its poetry to him was twofold — consisting 
of the associations and of the intrinsic beauty 
of the scene. There is often evident in genius a 
kind of sublime common sense — an intuitive in- 
telligence which careless observers mistake 
sometimes for obstinacy or waywardness. Con- 
stable displayed it in fidelity to his sphere, not- 
withstanding many temptations to wander from 
it. He felt that portrait and historical painting 
were not akin either to his taste or highest 
ability ; and that the ambitious and elaborate in 
landscape would give no scope to his talent ; in 
his view Art was not less a thing of feeling than 
of knowledge ; and it was a certain indescribable 
sentiment in the skies of Claude and the compo- 
sition of Ruysdael that endeared them to him 
more than mere fidelity to detail. Accordingly 
he labored with zest only upon subjects volun- 
tarily undertaken, and to which he felt drawn 
by a spontaneous attraction; and over these 
he rarely failed to throw the grace of a fresh 
and vivid conception. The word "handling"' was 
his aversion, because he saw no evidence of it in 
nature, and looked upon her loving delineator 
as working not in a mechanical but in a sympa- 
thetic relation. " There is room enough," he 
says, " for a natural painter. The great vice 
of the present day is bravura — an attempt to do 
something beyond the truth." Harvest men 
were to him more charming than peers ; and the 
rustle of foliage sweeter than the hum of con- 
versaziones. In the foreground of a picture of 
a cathedral, described by Leslie, " he introduced 
a circumstance familiar to all who are in the 
habit of noticing cattle. With cows there is 
generally, if not always, one which is called, 
not very accurately, the master cow, and there 
is scarcely anything the rest of the herd will 
venture to do until the master has taken the 



lead. On the left of the picture this individual 
is drinking, and turns with surprise and jealousy 
to another cow approaching the canal lower 
down for the same purpose ; they are of the 
Suffolk breed, without horns ; and it is a curious 
mark of Constable's fondness for everything 
connected with his native county, that scarcely 
an instance can be found of a cow in any of his 
pictures, be the scene where it may, with 
horns." " Still life," says his friend Fisher, on 
the receipt of one of his pictures, " is always 
dull, as there are no associations with it ; this 
is so deliriously fresh, that I could not resist it." 
These epithets reveal the secret of Constable's 
effects. What truly interests us, derives, from 
the very enthusiasm with which it is regarded, 
a vital charm, which gives relish and impres- 
siveness even to description in words, and far 
more so in lines and colors. The " cool tint of 
English daylight " refreshes the eye in his best 
attempts ; " bright, not gaudy, but deep and 
clear." It is curious that the term " healthy " 
has been applied to Constable's coloring — the 
very idea we instinctively associate with the 
real landscape of his country. A newspaper, 
describing an exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
thus speaks of one of his pictures ; and it gives, 
as far as words can, a just notion of his style of 
Art : " A scene without any prominent features 
of the grand and beautiful, but with a rich 
broken foreground sweetly pencilled, and a very 
pleasing and natural tone of color throughout 
the wild, green distance." The inimitable Jack 
Bannister said of another, that " from it he 
could feel the wind blowing on his face." Con- 
stable was delighted with the pertinacity of a 
little boy who, in repeating his catechism, 
would not say otherwise than — " and walk in the 
same fields all the days of my life," he declared 
" our ideas of happiness are the same." He also 
recorded his earnest assent to the remark of a 
friend, that " the whole object and difficulty of 
the Art is to unite imagination with nature." 
In one of his letters, he says : " I can hardly 
write for looking at the silvery clouds." Speak- 
ing of one of his own landscapes, he indulges in 
a remark, the complacency of which may be 
readily forgiven— "I have preserved God Al- 
mighty's daylight, which is enjoyed by all man- 
kind, excepting only the lovers of old dirty can- 
vas, perished pictures at a thousand guineas 
each, cart grease, tar, and snuff of candle." 

It is thus obvious that he pursued his Art in 
a spirit of independence, and with a manly 
directness of purpose, which neither fashion nor 
interest for an instant modified. The sentiment 
which impelled him was the love of nature, and 
this, like the other love referred to by Shakes- 
pere, " lends a precious seeing to the eye." It 
was not a vague emotion, but a definite attach- 
ment ; and he possessed the rare moral courage 
to act it out. This, the biography of artists 
convinces us is true wisdom. It would have 
been only the folly of a perverse ambition for 
Constable to have emulated the old Italian mas- 
ters and produced saints, madonnas, and mar- 
tyrs. The scenery of his native country was 
not more familiar to his eye than endeared to 
his heart; and so attentively and fondly had he 
explored it, that he used to declare he never 
saw an ugly thing, whose intrinsic homeliness 
was not relieved by some effect of light, shade 
or perspective. His delight in nature was, in- 
deed, inexhaustible. He has been quaintly said 
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to have known the language of a windmill ; and 
the most common forms of architecture — the 
most familiar toils of the husbandman — and the 
ordinary habits of animals, wore significance to 
his eye, because of the vast and intimate beauty 
amid which they are visible, and with which 
they are associated. Simplicity was his great 
characteristic, giving birth to that truth to him- 
self which involves and secures truth to nature, 
both in art and in literature. His taste was 
permanently opposed to the factitious and the 
conventional, and never swerved in its allegiance 
to the primal and enduring. 

Landscape-painting, in its best significance, is 
a representation not only of the form and aspects, 
but of the sentiment of nature. If we regard it 
in its broad relations, it may be said to have a 
scientific and national value as the authentic 
image of the features of the universe, modified 
by climate, vegetation, and history — eminently 
illustrative to the naturalist and the statesman. 
There are few departments of Art more sugges- 
tive. The camel group and palm-tree of Eastern 
scenery — the snowy peaks of Alpine mountains 
— the luxuriant foliage of the tropics — and the 
ruined arch, shrine, and aloe of Southern 
Europe, each, in turn, convey to the mind of the 
spectator hints that imagination easily expands 
into entire countries. To the patriotic sympa- 
thies its appeal is inevitable ; and the portfolios 
of travellers often contain the most satisfactory 
memorials of their pilgrimage. Few, except 
artists, however, realize the variety of meaning 
and the characteristic in scenery ; and the num- 
ber who recognize the minor and shifting lan- 
guage of the external world, is still more limited. 
Yet even the insensible and unobservant during 
a voyage, and when confined to a particular spot 
and isolated from society, will sometimes note 
attentively many successive sunsets, or the 
effect of the seasons upon a familiar prospect, 
and thus gradually awaken to that world of 
vision through which, when more pre-occupied, 
they move almost unconscious of its ever chang- 
ing expression. The eloquent work of Ruskin 
on the modern painters, whether its theories are 
accepted or not, ably unfolds the extent of in- 
terest derivable from this subject ; but there is 
one common instinct, to the gratification of 
which it ministers more than any branch of Art 
— that of local association. A good picture of a 
birth-place, the scene of early life, of historical 
incident or poetical association, is invaluable ; 
and this feeling has been greatly deepened by 
the transition of the Art from graphic imitation 
to a picturesque reflection of the sentiment of 
a landscape. Herein lies its poetry. It is this 
soulful beauty that gives an undying charm to 
the sunsets of Claude ; and has created an epoch 
in Art by the glorious effects of Turner. Indeed 
the ideality of the English mind has nowhere 
asserted itself more successfully than in her 
school of modern landscape. Moreland and 
Gainsborough set an example of truth and feel- 
ing which has been carried onward by such 
painters as Wilson and Constable. Genuine 
simplicity — that manly Anglo-Saxon freedom 
from extravagance and repose upon nature, in 
such works is as clearly revealed as in the 
nobler literature and wholesome habits of the 
nation. 

There is a beautiful harmony between the 
character and pursuit of Constable. His time 
was given only to art and domestic life — the 



routine of which knew no .variation, except an 
occasional visit to Sir George Beaumont or 
Fisher. His capacity to inspire lasting attach- 
ment — a quality which seems to be the birth- 
right of genius — is delightfully apparent in his 
correspondence with the latter friend. " Dear 
Constable " — he writes when the artist was in 
trouble — " you want a staff just now ; lean hard 
on me." The integrity of true affection is also 
manifest in his intercourse with the object of 
his early and latest love. The patience, self- 
respect, and gentleness with which they endured 
the long and unreasonable opposition to their 
marriage — the unfailing comfort imparted by 
their mutual regard, the blending of good sense, 
principle and sentiment in their relation to each 
other from first to last — are results only obtain- 
able where generous, affectionate, and intelli- 
gent natures coalesce. The painter's love of 
children, humorous mention of his cat, constant 
kindness to a poor organist and unfortunate 
paint-grinder — his longings for home "when ab- 
sent — his delight there in the intervals of his 
toil — his charities, friendliness, and geniality, 
accord with the sweetness of his taste and the 
loyal aptitudes of his execution. 

" Whenever I find a man," says Milton, " de- 
spising the false estimates of the vulgar, and 
daring to aspire in sentiment, language, and 
conduct, to what the highest wisdom in every 
age has taught us as most excellent, to him I 
unite myself by a sort of necessary attachment." 
By such a process Constable mainly rose in Art, 
and kept the even tenor of his life. The appre 
ciation of his artistic merits was very slow, as is 
obvious from the number of pictures in his studio 
at the time of his decease. Contemporary art- 
ists criticised oftener than they commended him. 
His ideas of his Art, as expressed in conversa- 
tion and in his lectures, were " caviare to the 
general." His election as an academician was a 
deserved honor, but somewhat grudgingly be- 
stowed. His finances were often at the lowest 
ebb — his domestic cares unceasing : illness fre- 
quently weighed down his spirits, and bereave- 
ments caused his heart to bleed again and again, 
especially when his wife followed his parents to 
the land of shadows. But, through all, he lived 
in his affections and his art, with rare fidelity 
and singleness of heart ; and his friends and the 
memory of the beauty of his pictures will long 
reflect his genial, serene, and consistent nature. 

H. T. TUCEEH.MAN. 



THE CITIES OF ART AND THE EARLY 
ARTISTS. 

NO. IV. ROME — MICHAEL ANGELO AND RAPHAEL. 

From which ever way you approach Rome, the 
great dome of St. Peter's is always the first ob- 
ject which presents itself to the view. Even 
from the Mediterranean, as you coast along the 
shore between Civita Vecchia and Naples, at the 
distance of twenty or twenty-five miles, its dim 
outline is discernible on a clear day, against the 
horizon, like the upper half of a huge balloon 
just clearing the earth. In this way the travel- 
er often sees St. Peter's long before he sees 
Rome, and always his first and last view of the 
Eternal City includes as its principal feature 
" the rounded bulk and vast" of the tiara-shap- 
ed dome, surmounted by the ball and cross, 
overtopping even the tall tower of the Capitol — 
typifying in this supremacy, the conquest of the 
modern Faith over the old Heathenism. 



To most travellers St. Peter's is also the first 
object of curiosity ; the- associations and relics. 
of antiquity, the truest sources of interest af- 
ter all, at Rome, are disregarded at first, and the 
earliest pilgrimage is to the comparatively re- 
cent shrine of the martyr and saint of the Vati- 
can. 

Probably there is no impression of the kind 
more vivid at the moment, nor any remembered 
with more distinctness, than that which you ex- . 
perience on lifting the great curtain which hangs, 
summer and winter, at the grand entrance of St. 
Peter's, and crossing the threshold of the most 
famous of christian temples. The peculiarly soft 
and buoyant atmosphere, so different from that 
of ordinary Italian churches — the grandeur of 
the proportions and vastness of the area that 
surround you, the exuberance and prodigality, 
of ornament heaped on every side, but above all, : 
the serene, majestic firmament encompassed by 
the dome, so grand, so solemn, so sublime, over- 
come you with a feeling of awe which compen- 
sates in its intensity for the disappointment on * 
the score of anticipated size which, in common 
with every one, you encounter on a first visit. 

But it is not on the first nor the fifth visit that 
you comprehend the true grandeur of St. Peter's. 
You must become an habitvA of the place ; you 
must acclimate yourself to its delicious atmos- 
phere, and spend a portion of every day, if pos- ., 
sible, under the canopy of the dome. It is 
astonishing how soon curiosity is satisfied in ex- 
amining the details of the building, admiring 
the sculpture of. the papal tombs and the elabo- 
rate mosaics which adorn the altars in lieu of; 
the paintings of common churches; how soon; 
one turns for a higher satisfaction and the pecu- 
liar enjoyment, no where else attainable, which 
the vastness of the edifice, as a whole, imparts. ,. 
The pleasurable feelings experienced in those : 
scenes of nature where vastness and a sense of 
indefinite extent are the characteristics of the i 
landscape, are heightened in degree in the pre-, ; 
sence of such a triumph of inventive genius as j 
that which St. Peter's displays— where the same j 
emotions are excited by the unexampled combi- , 
nation of architectural proportions. . 

It is during Holy Week that the truest and 
most satisfactory impressions of St. Peter's are. 
to be gained. Without St. Peter's, the ceremo- 
nies of the Settimana Santa would be insipid 
and tame, but with such a theatre for their dis- 
play no wonder that their grandeur and pomp ; 
are the admiration of all the world. No one can , 
have any real conception of the vastness of the 
interior of St. Peter's until he has seen the 
countless throngs of people of. every class and 
country, who flock to the solemnities of Easter 
Sunday to the number often or fifteen thousand, 
dispersed in the various parts of the huge edifice, 
leaving " ample room and verge enough" appa- 
rently for thrice their number; nor can he 
appreciate the extent of the wide piazza in front 
of the basilica, until he has seen the still larger 
concourse who assemble between the lofty colo- 
nades which circumscribe its area, to receive on 
their knees the benediction of the Holy Father. 
Besides the effect produced on such occasions as 
these, there are many intermediate times during 
the week when equally striking and satisfying 
impressions arc received. At dusk, for instance, 
upon any one of the days of that sacred season, 
when the last rays of the setting sun have died 
away from the glittering shrines and variegated 



